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The tiaveller, who at this day, mouHts the 
stage at any of our great starting-points for 
the White Mountains, and who, as he draws 
near that region of wonders, gazes in aston- 
ishment, at the handy woAmanship of 
the Eternal, cannot now see the region as it 
was some thirty or forty years ago. The 
roads are now good, the conveyances rapid 
and convenient, the habitations of man more 
plenty, and the country every way more sub- 
dued. Trees, which, for generations grew 
undisturbed in these distant nooks and val- 
leys, have had the " feller" come up against 
them, have been subjected to the pow- 
er of the saw, and after winding down the 
I 
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beautiful and modest stream of the Con 
ticut, are now conYerted into the sple 
dwellings of those who could afford tc 
them. Now, the carriages of the wei 
are no strangers here. The gay and 
fashionable sometimes throng hither, 
belle comes here to see and to be seen ; 
many a pigeon and hawk takes wing as 
weary city-gentleman raises his gun, and 
a loud noise thus ^* makes the feathers j 
The cold streams which haYe for i 
sprung up here in places seemingly inacc 
ble to man, are now waded and explorec 
the greedy trout-seeker, who searches 
his line every hole in the rocks over wl 
the streams tumble, and who feels ashai 
to number his victims except by the do 
Once it was not so. Nay, some thirty- 
years ago, no strangers were seen, ex( 
that now and then a hardy teamster pai 
on. towards Boston in his sleigh, loaded i 
venison ; or a still more hardy hunter, y 
his long rifle and powerful dog, travelled tl 
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mountains in quest of the nimble footed deer 
or the huge black bear. 

It is back to this period that I wish to car- 
ry the mind of my reader. Then the bear 
went and came, and seldom met the two- 
footed enemy with his gun. The deer came 
down and fed on the sunniest spots and no 
one molested her. The partridge rolled and 
wallowed in the warmest dirt she could find, 
and her wild heart had nothing to fear, pro* 
vided the crackling brush gave her timely 
notice of the footstep of the wild fox. The 
habitations of men were then but few, and 
low cottages, sprinkled here and there in 
this immense space, were hardly noticed, as 
the eye took in scores of square miles at a 
single glance. 

If the reader has ever been over this seo> 
tion of country, and has ^^travelled the ground 
thoroughly" as the Irish soldier said, when 
reproved for not getting over the ground 
fiuster in the hour of bctttle, he will never 
tfxgei << Franconia Notch.'' It is a chasm 
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through wfaidi the road passes at the foot of 
Mt. Lafayette^ and the grandest scene, save 
€ne^ which tbi» country has yet exhibited. 
I could wish that some of our wise friends, 
who go to Europe and con>e home with a 
newsuit of clothesF, and new and genteel 
whiskers, and who, on their return, find eve* 
ly thing on a scale painfully and humiliatingly 
small, might return by way of the Ganadas, 
and pass through the region of the White 
Mountains before tbey make their reports. I 
verily believe that they would confess that 
whatever else may be found abroad, such 
scenery, such everlasting pies of granite, 
such wild solitudes can no where else be 
found, lliese solitudes are the home of the 
thunders, the cradle of many storms, and 
the birthplaces orf* most of the rivers which 
brandi every way, and water and fertilize 
the knd of the Pilgrims. 

The reader, too, on the 8i^^)osition afore^ 
said, will recollect the cdd, undefined, anr 
awful feeling which comet over him as I 



begins to descend to enter the ^*Notch," to 
look at ^< the t>ld man of the toiountaiiis.^^ 
These feelings and this 8oenery [ shall not 
now undertake tt> describe ; but just as be 
begins to enter the forest, passing from Fran» 
tx>nia, he wifl also recollect a mad ilitiniiig 
at right angles to that which he travels. Wefl) 
it was some little distance down this lonelf 
road, that the smtdl woodKX)h>red dwelling 
of Widow Howe «tood, at the time I aiii 
commencing my story. 

Some years before this, a j^^Mrtig ^ailol* had 
Unaccountably wandered up "this way from 
the waters,^' and soon found a tie that bound 
him here* This was a pretty giri, who con- 
sented to marry him on the hard condition 
that he would nfd more go to sea. It coit 
him much rumination as he sat alone think*- 
ing it over, and many a cigar was turned in*> 
to ashes in trying to soothe him into acquies- 
cencew AtK}uiese, however, he did, and they 
were married, and purchased the little do^^ 
muQ I have mentionedv The sailor fbund 
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it rather difficult at first to manage his farm, 
but by naming his oxen ^^ larboard" and 
^^ starboard/' and his blind horse ^^dead 
eyes," he got along very well. They lived 
happily together for several years, when 
Howe was suddenly called from time into 
eternity. His young wife was left with two 
little boys, James and John. 

The history of years is cpmpressed into a 
few sentences. That is, a few sentences 
pass over years without telling us anything 
that took place. This is all I mean when I 
say that the history of Widow Howe for 
many years may be told in a few words. 
She was industrious, frugal, mild, persevere 
ing, and carried a heart contented and peace* 
ful, because it had been chastened, and pu- 
rified, and subdued by religion. She taught 
her boys all that she knew. She told them 
the story of their father over and over again, 
partly to soothe her own heart, and partly to 
lead her boys to cherish his memory. These 
objects were accomplished, together with 
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one of which she did not dream. She would 
tell how their father came there, a lightheart- 
ed young sailor ; how frank and generous 
he was ; what he had passed through on the 
great waters, what he was to her, and what 
he would have been to them had he lived, 
Alas, why is it that when our friends are 
gone, we wish to heighten every excellence, 
cover every weakness, and dwell only upon 
what we loved most in them ? Why does 
sorrow thus seek for that food which increas- 
es it ? I shall not stop to discuss it. 

The boys grew up, uncorrupted by socie- 
ty, simple in all their views and tastes. They 
were the pride and the joy of the widow's 
heart. They knew every wind and turn, and 
every hole for the trout which the wild Am- 
monoosuc afforded. They could tell the 
time when the fish were ^^out," by the eye 
and the scream of the hard-hearted, selfish 
king-fisher. They could tell when the storm 
would come, by watching the awful Lafay- 
ette^ as he ^'put on his night-cap" of clouds ; 
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fuid they could dimb the tree^ the rock, and 
the floountain, with a foot and an ease pecu- 
liar to themselves. But as they grew up 
they felt unsatisfied. They longed to ^^see 
the world," by which they meant, they long- 
ed to go to sea as their father did, to pass 
through what he passed through, and to have 
a tale to tell equal to his. It was a long 
time before they could bring themselves to 
mention this desire to their mother. Many 
were the tear« she shed when she did learn 
it, and most bitter were her regrets that she 
should indulge her fond heart in telling the 
personal history of their father, and in thus 
sowing the seed whose harvest she was now 
to gather. From the day they revealed this 
desire, and by a certain questioning which 
every mother understands, be her child what 
he may, she had learned the strength of their 
desire, she considered her home desolate ; 
and the end of her earthly consolations to 
have come. 
During the long winter which preceded 
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the departure of these young adventurers, 
they used to spend their evenings in talking 
over what was now before them. They would 
use all the sailor language of which they 
were masters, tell of the places which they 
would like to visit, of the sights they wouU 
see, of the exploits they would perform, and 
always finish the air-castle by painting their 
return to their home, their pockets filled with 
money ,their chests with curiosities ^'for Moth* 
er," which would amaze her and all her admir- 
ing neighbors, with trinkets not a few, for 
each and all of their acquaintances, dwellers 
in the mountains, for twenty miles around. 

I cannot tell how it was, but the fact can- 
not be called in question, that Laura Hill, 
a neighbor of a mile's distance, happened to 
be in frequently at the widows's and on be- 
ing strongly importuned, would stay daring 
the long winter evening and hear these young 
brothers talk ; nor can I tell any better how 
it happened that John usually went home 
with this mountain lily, nor how he could be 
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«o generous as to promise his school-fellow 
that when he retarned, he would not forget 
to bring her a ^^ nice new shawl." On such 
occasions the generous girl would profess to 
consider such promises and such gifts as of 
no value in her eyes, and most earnestly, and 
often most tenderly entreat him, for his poor 
mother's sake, to stay at home and behave 
himself. I am not able to say what argu- 
ments she used besides, if any ; but it is 
true that John found it quite as hard to re- 
sist ber's as those of his mother. 

But when the spring began to open, and 
the deep snows on the mountains began to 
thaw and slide, and cause the streams to 
raise a roar which was echoed far and near, 
the young men began to make preparations 
for their immediate departure. They had 
manu&ctured one large sailor's chest, mak- 
ing their father's their model, inasmuch as 
their mother would on no condition consent 
to their taking that They had so far matured 
ilieir plana as to enter tbeu uam^« ^V "^otv- 
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jand, as sailors before the mast, in a long 
voyage. 

On a bright morning in May, you might 
have called at the Widow's, and found eve* 
ry thing looking sad and desolate, as though 
the abode had been visited by some awful 
calamity. The cow was lowing in the yBrd, 
and wondering, so far as a cow can wonder, 
why she was neither milked nor turned into 
the pasture^ The pigs were calling for 
breakfast with voices so loud as to preclude 
the possibility of any failure of their lungs 
or their appetite. The chickens around the 
door were putting in their sharp pleadings. 
The dog, " Old Rover," was tied up in a 
back room, and howling. In the ^^ boys' 
room" sat the widow on their bed, weeping 
as if her heart would break, while on a trunk 
known to be John's, sat the kind-hearted 
Laura Hill, who, knowing that Mrs. Howe 
would feel lonely and sad, had come early in 
the morning to the cottage, and was now 
ireeping too— probably o\xl ol «^tKs?5iSissj\- 
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An old lady, who was rather fond of spce> 
ing into^ther people's matters, reported that 
the damsel was seen to weep even before 
she got to to the widow's, and that John 
whispered something in her ear, just as he 
bent over her to bid her good-bye, which 
made the tears come in torrents; but it 
seems so improbable that he would have 
taken that hour to say anything so cruel as 
to make a beautiful girl weep, that I could 
not believe more than half the old lady's story. 
Nor can I believe that she wept, because in 
the hurry and the excitement of the occa- 
sion, John snatched his mother's scissors, 
and in a twinkling, while she was half refu- 
sing and half consenting, cut' off a curl of 
hair which seemed to hang lazily upon her 
fitir, high forehead. 

The life of a sailor is a hard one. He 
exposes his life every moment, and endures 
fittigues which shortly wear him into old 
age ; or he early yields up his health in a 
foreign hospital, or he is buried in the ocean's 
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bed. Too brave to ask. pity or to complain, 
we, who dwell in ceiled houses, and sleep 
m ease while storms rage without, know no- 
thing of his hardships, unless now and then, 
we chance to read of a shipwreck which oc- 
cupies, perhaps, half a dozen lines, while a 
column is taken up in describing the foot 
and dress of a shameless dancer. 

The boys had now been gone over three 
years. They had been to almost every port 
which is visited by ships. They had pro- 
cured another chest for their curiosities, 
while their mountain chest was shared be- 
tween them. They had sustained a good 
character, had saved their wages, had unac- 
countably resisted the strongest temptations 
to open sin, and were now on their way home. 
In the till of their chest was the Bible which 
their mother put into the chest, and which 
they solemnly promised that they would read 
every day till their return, even if it were 
but "two verses," unless in such a storm that 
they could not all day go to their chest 
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This promise they had faithfully kept^ and 
this was one secret of their power to resist 
temptations. Another was, that they were 
not generally both tempted at the same time, 
or in the same degree ; consequently one al- 
ways had strength by which to aid the other. 
They were now on their way home, and 
hoped that in a few days more, the lofty 
summit of Mt. Washington would lift itself 
up in the distant horizon, and in a few days 
more, they should shout under the window 
of the Widow's bedroom, and make her rise 
even at midnight to get their supper. In 
their new chest they hajljijiyers pretty things 
from foreign shores which they had collected 
" for mother." In one comer, however, a 
small parcel was carefully tucked away, con- 
taining one of the prettiest shawls to be 
found in Canton, and which, as James aver- 
red, was an ' abominable waste of money' — 
the only point on which they were known to 



The wind had been BOwtSKWceX, %xA ^^ 
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sky overcast during the day and the night 
preceding. About sunset the captain came 
on deck to prepare for the night He gaz- 
ed at the heavens with an anxious eye. 

"Aloft there men P' 

In a few moments the men were on the 
yards. 

" Send down the royal masts, and royal 
rigging — take in the topgallant sails — bear 
a hand, there's no time to lose." 

All this was done, and the ship was under 
snug sail _The captain hunself remained on 
the watch till twelve at night, when he was 
succeeded by the mate, and retired to rest. 
The passengers were all in the cabin, while 
all the seamen were on deck, except the two 
brothers, who, on account of having been 
called to do double duty the night before, 
were now in the forecastle. Allseem«d 
increasingly secure, and the sky seemed to be 
promising better weather, when the ship 
^las suddenly struck by a squall. The noise 
awoke the captsdn) and Va ^LisvoJOieoXV^''^^^ 
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on deck with the speaking trumpet in his 
hand. 

*^ Mr^ Jones, are all the men on deck ?" 
^^ All but John and James, sir." 
^' Call them up in a trice — stay — ^let go 
the topsail haulyards — ^take hold here, and 
let go the spanker sheet" 

Before these orders could be obeyed, 
and in attempting to let go the spanker, 
the captain lost his hold, and was plunged 
into the sea, and in a moment the ship was 
on her beam ends. So unexpected and sud- 
den was all this, that only three passengers 
had time to escape from the cabin and nei* 
ther of the brothers from the forecastle. The 
captain succeeded in regaining the ship, but 
finding her on her beam ends and appareatly 
completely full of water, he with the remain* 
ing passengers and seamen,, cleared the long 
boat, in which they all embarked, in the dark- 
ness of midnight The hours which were 
to pass before daylight, seemed to move on 
wings of lead. As daylight opened, how- 
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ever, a ship was providentially seen to the 
southward, by which they were discovered 
and taken up. The captain of the new ship 
turned his course and came near the wreck; 
but on coming near and seeing that the sea 
made a complete breach over it, he conclud- 
ed it would be in vain to attempt saving any 
thing. 

We return to the two brothers. They 
soon became aware of their situation, flew 
to the scuttle and made a desperate attempt 
to remove the booby^hatch^ but in vain ; th^ 
sea was against it, and the water was pouring 
in on every side. Within a few minutes it 
require their utmost exertions to keep from 
drowning. They were in perfect dai'kness^ 
sometimes, as the ship i^oUed, under water, 
with no space of air to breathe in*, and no- 
thing before them but the prospect of imme- 
diate death. In this situation their minds 
were filled with horror. They recalled and 
talked over the past, the days of boyhood, 
the teachings of their mother, and above all. 
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the teachings of the Holy Bible. They 
prayed aloud^ by tornt, and called upon God, 
and made the most solemn vows, should he 
deliveF them* Some hours after daylight, 
they found their way to the bulkhead of the 
forecastle, when they found two pknks loose 
enough to be removed, and the cargo so 
much shifted to the leeward as to leave a 
space sufficient for them to pass into the hold. 
After being here for some time in total dark* 
ness, James succeeded in cutting a hole 
through the deck with hisjacknife, sufficient 
to admit a few rays of light, but not enough 
to discover to them any thing which they 
could obtain to eat. They then gav^them- 
selves to fervent, incessant prayers to God, 
with tears, tifi they became extremely weak 
through want of food and sleep. God heard 
their prayers ; and the hatch was removed 
from the small hatchway, which enabled 
them to find some flour and a keg of lard. 
To these they now got access, and with 
these, in iacei^ measure «a\^a&&d^^^vc\i\»L- 
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ger. They had now been more than two 
days and two nights in this awful situation, 
in almost entire darkness, with hardly any 
thing answering to food, and at no time with 
more than two feet of air above the water. 
During all this time they ceased not to pray 
in agony of spirit, and never closed a prayer 
without remembering their ^^ poor widowed 
mother." Baton the third day, when nature 
seemed almost exhausted, they saw somt- 
thing shine in the water. One of them 
went under the water and brought it up. It 
was an axe. With this their strength seem-- 
ed to return. They succeeded in cutting a 
hole and once more regaining the deck. No* 
thing was to be seen but the angry waves. 
They looked into the cabin and saw it full of 
water, with the dead bodies of the passen- 
gers floating about. They returned thanks 
to God for this deliverance from a most hor- 
rid death, and again renewed their vows. 
With their axe they now went to work, and 
by the next day had a mSl <3(vq&\p^\»^ 
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sisting of spars tied t<^ether, a fevtr pieces of 
sail, their flour and lard for food, a few iron 
weights which they found on deck, and 
which they placed in the middle of their 
raft for ballast, together with their two chests, 
which they at last succeeded in finding, and 
placing on the raft. To this frail vessel they 
committed themselves, as they saw that the 
ship could continue above water but a few 
hours longer, at the utmost. 

They were almost exhausted, and could 
do but little more than spread their tattered 
sail, and let the wind carry them wherever 
it would. On the third day after leaving the 
wreck, John gave out. He could do no 
more. He lay down, and slept through 
weakness. But just at night, when the waves 
began to whiten, and a dark, heavy bank of 
clouds settled down in the distant horizon, 
through which, here and there, a gleam of 
sunshine was seen, James saw a ship in the 
offing, at a distance. He roused up John, 
who bad just strength eiiow^\^l\. \.q i\\.^<^^\N 
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upon his chest. The wind was taking them 
away from the ship, and James exerted ali 
his strength to take in the sail and hoist a 
flag of distress, in hopes of attracting the no- 
tice of the ship. Oh ! how they prayed to 
heaven to give them deliverance. But the 
sky was threatening, the ship was too busy 
and too di3tant to see them. She passed 
away, and seemed to carry with her all hope 
for the brothers. James sat down and wept; 
John was beyond that, and felt that his day 
was nearly closed. 

They lay down side by side that evening, 
for John said he wanted James to be near him. 
They prayed once more together, in a weak 
voice, but calmly, distinctly, and tenderly. 

" James, do you think you will ever reach 
* home ? I seem to feel that you will, though 
I know not why I feel so. But I shall never 
see another day. But let me ask One ques* 
tion. Jameft) do we now really and fully * 
ftirgive each other every fault ? Do you for* 
give me, James ?" 
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" Ye», from my heart, if I had anything to 
forgive. Do you, John, forgive me every 
faults' 

" From my soul I do.^ 

" And now, James, I want, wh^i I am 
dead, you should wind me up in a piece of 
a sail, with one or two of those iron weights, 
that I may sink directly to the bottom of the 
ocean. Before you thus put me in, I want 
you should kneel down, and make one prayer 
over me, asdking God to forgive me that I 
ever left our poor mother, and asking Him 
to take care of her. Cut off a bit of my 
hair, and put it with that curl in my pocket- 
book, in the till of my chest. Keep them 
together. If ever you get home, oh, James, 
stay there, and never leave mother again. 
Give her my best love and my dying prayers. * 
Ask her to forgive me that ever I left 
her. See if old Rover will get up and go 
to the door as he used to do when you men- 
tioned my name, when I was gone. When 
jou go over the river lee if the same stones 
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ure there which we placed there, and on 
which we used to cross. Don't cut down 
that great butternut tree under which we 
used to swing, and then, when we were old- 
er, sit and read. Help mother to get to 
meeting every Sunday, and go yourself, Jim. 
And when you see Laura, — that shawl is 
spoiled, I suppose, by the salt water — ^tell 
her that I talked about her the last evening 
that I lived, and on this raft Perhaps 
she would like to see the locks of hair together 
in the same pocket-book. One thing more, 
dear Jim ; when you get home, and I pray 
God you may, and when you and mother 
go to meeting on Sunday^ and have a paper 
read from the pulpit giving thankii to God 
that he spared you, and let you come home« 
Don't forget to ask our good minister to give 
thanks that I, who died hore and was buried 
in the ocean, did not die in despair, nor in 
fear. No; I have been a great syiner, and I 
am a great sinner ; but the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who once walked on the waters^ has seemed 
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to come to me, and I seem to hear His voioe^ 
saying, ^^ It is I, be not afraid." I commit our 
mother, and jou, and Laura, and my body, 
and my sou>, all to Him, and I die full of 
peace. We shall meet again, dear James,, 
where there are no winds to blow, no ocean 
loroU, no death to die, no sin to lament* 
Come nowj let me take your hand, your 
Eight hand once^ more !" 

They lay down hand in hand, and wept 
till both fell asleep. When James awoke 
the hand of his brother was still within his ; 
but it was- cold and stiiS. The angel of death 
had found them on their little raft, and the 
spirit of his< brother was gone. He fulfilled 
his promise ; he did kneel over the corpse,, 
and pray, with many tears, that God would 
remember the widowed mother — that he 
would pardon their sins, and especially that 
He would forgive him and make him fit to* 
follow his brother into- the eternal world. 
The morning sun rose as fair and beautiful 
aaif he were to look upon no scene of sor- 
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row. But no sail of any kind was within sight. 
The day passed away, and James felt that 
if he did not fulfil his next promise to his 
brother now, it would soon be too late, for 
his strength was fast going from him. At 
the close of the day the solitary mourner 
had his brother wrapped in his winding sheet 
and ready for the burial. He had cut off 
a large lock o( his hair, had kissed his life- 
less li{)s, had placed the weights in at the 
feet and all was ready. He once more knelt 
over the dead, and prayed and wept over 
one from whom he had never yet been sepa- 
rated. With a lingering movement, and a 
sad heart, he at length rolled the corpse into 
the waters, feet foremost. The dark blue 
deep received it — it sunk at once — the waters 
closed over it, till the angel's trumpet shall 
call it into life again. 

That day closed, and James felt that be- 
fore morning he also should be in eternity, 
and lamented that there was no one to put 
him into the deep, to rest with his brother. 
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He lay down uneasy and almost expended. 
He heard the murmurs of the waters around 
him, sullen and cheerless. He closc^d his 
eyes praying for his brother. And then ho 
dreamed. He was at home. The moun- 
tain stood near as before ; the Ammonoosuc 
leaped and murmured as formerly. His 
mother was there. But the sun seemed to 
be in an eclipse ; a gloom rested upon every 
thing. Then there was a funeral. It was 
that of Laura Hill. Then the vision changed 
and he himself was to be buried in the cof- 
fin with his brother. He could feel that cold 
touch of the corpse ; but he himself was 
alive and knew that he was alive, while they 
were screwing down the coffin-lid, and while 
they were filling up the grave. » 

How long he slept James did not know. 
But when he was awaked, he perceived that 
be was in a ship's cabin, with a man stand- 
ing at the side of his berth with kindness in 
his looks. He had been discovered, probably 
the next day, by a ship, and was taken oS 
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the raft as it was supposed, dead. But when 
it was found that he still breathed, the cap- 
tain had him carried to his own berth, and 
had every possible attention paid to him. 
It was two or three days before he so far re- 
vived as to be able to communicate his sto- 
ry ; and great indeed was the interest felt 
for him, when it was discovered that he had 
been left in the the forecastle of the White 
Dove, when she was wrecked as above rela- 
ted. The ship which picked him up was 
outward bound, and hence all hope of his 
immediate return home, was cut olBf. 

In the meantime the longboat, with the 
captain and crew of the White Dove, had 
safely reached New York ; and uncommon- 
ly deep was the interest felt in the catastro- 
phe. The story, too, reached the White 
Mountains, and the widow learned from a 
sure messenger, even from a letter from the 
captain, that she was childless. When the 
letter came, the widow was alone. It had a 
black seal, and she could not open it. She 
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sent for Laura, the lily of the mountains, 
knowing that no one could weep with her 
as she could. They sat down alone to read 
the letter. It was kind and feeling. It 
spoke in the highest terms of the character 
and conduct of the young men. The Wid- 
ow shed the most tears : but the counten* 
ance of Laura was deadly pale. She was 
always delicate, but now she looked uncom* 
monly unwell. She spoke of him — his char- 
acter — his prospects — their horrible death 
thus to die in the wreck, — she wished tljey 
had even a lock of their hair. 

There is always something mysterious in 
woman. We feel that we see and know 
but a little of what passes within. When 
man is greatly moved, he rages, or groans, 
or finds ease in speaking out all he feels ; 
and we are in constant fear that he will say 
too much. But when woman has the foun- 
tains of her soul moved, we only see the an- 
gel who troubles the waters. She feels, but 
it is buried, and we mysteriously gaze, and 
wonder what is passing w'llhiu. 
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The next Sabbath found Mrs. Howe in 
her pevtr. She desired, in a note through 
the minister, the sympathy and the prayers 
ot her neighbors and friends, in this day of 
her calamity. And when the man of God 
lifted up his voice to offer petitions in her 
behalf, his voice quivered— he faltered, and 
stopped, and the congregation sobbed as if 
they were children. Every mountaineer 
felt ; and not accustomed to have their feel- 
ings excited, or to give way to them, they 
had less command over themselves when 
once the flood-gates of sympathy were open- 
ed. It was a place, which might be called 
Bochim. All noticed that Laura Hill was 
not present, and no one wondered that she 
was not. 

Nearly a year after this Mrs. Howe went 
to spend tb« afternoon at the bedside of Lau<> 
ra. She had been unwell for a long time. 
That disease which is the destroying angel 
of this country — the consumption — had se- 
lected 4ier as his victim. The Widow often 
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sat by her bed all day, or during the long 
hours of night. She knew that she must 
die ; but she was calm, patient, resigned, 
and had learned when to look for righteous- 
ness and salvation. The Book of God was 
never beyond her reach ; and her sweet 
voice was often heard at midnight, singing 
the song of Redeeming Love. Sometimes 
at the earnest request of Mrs. Howe, who 
always rewarded her with tears, she would 
sing that exquisite song by Mrs. Hemans — 
a song, which, if well sung, can never fail to 
draw tears from the eyes of those who can 
enter into its meaning — 

^ Thou art come from the spirit land, thou bird, 

Thou art come from the spirit land; 
Through the dark pine groves let thy voice be 
heard, 

And tell of the shadowy band. 

We know that the bowers are green and fair, 

In the light of that summer shore ; 
And we know that the friends we have lost aie 
there— 

They are there— and they weep no more. 

Bat tell UBf thou bird of the solemn straio, * 
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Can those we have loved forget? 
We call, and they atiuwer not again : 

say, do they love us yet ? 
We call them far through the silent night, 

And they speak not from oave or hill ; 
We know, thou bird, that that land is bright, 

But say, do they love there still V^ 

On Mrs. Howe's return to the cottage at 
the close of the afternoon, she found a man. 
sitting on the great flat stone used for a horse 
block — the very spot where the boys used ta 
sit and play for hours. He hardly looked 
up, but was evidently weeping. She went 
past him, and la! two seamen's chests were 
in the door yard. She turned back, and 
the stranger rushed towards her, uttering the 
name of "James"! A shriek which was 
echoed from the mountain side was her an- 
swer. Had the grave opened and the sheet* 
ed dead come up to life, she could not have 
been more amazed ; for she had supposed^ 
without any shadow of possibility to the con- 
trary, that her sons had been in the ocean's 
bed more than a year. I cannot tell what 
sobbings there were; what explanations; 
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what amazement at the leadings of Provi- 
dence. The news soon spread through Ihe 
region ; and, before midnight, all her neigh- 
bors had come in to rejoice, to hear the sto- 
ry, to wonder and weep with the Widow 
and her son. 

It was not till all the visitors had gone, 
that the son and mother, left alone, were 
able to communicate their feelings to each 
other, on the subject of religion. There can be 
no description that can convey the mother's 
feelings, as she knelt down in prayer that 
night, while her only remaining son poured 
out his heart in prayer, with a fervenc and 
an eloquence which showed that he must 
have been taught by the spirit of God. 

In the morning James received a message 
to visit her who was now near the tomb. 
This was one of his most trying scenes. 
Every stone and every tree seemed to know 
him, and to speak to him of his brother. But 
to go to her whose heart was buried with 
him in the deep, deep ocean, and feed the 
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flame which was consuming her, was indeed 
a trial. But he hastened to see her. 

The curtain was drawn aside from the 
window, and all was still, as he entered the 
room. The once blooming and beautiful 
girl now lay on the bed, white as the sheets 
which covered her. She met him with as- 
tonishing calmness. They were left alone. 
He never described the conversation ; but 
when the door was again opened, there lay 
on the bed the Bible which the boys had 
carried away, opened to a place which John 
had penciled. A shawl, mostly ruined by salt 
water, but still showing that it must once 
have been very beautiful, lay also on the 
bed ; but a ]x>cket-book was in her hand, 
while on her bosom lay a beautiful lock of hair. 

Some thought this interview would kill 
the poor girl at once ; but this is not woman. 

She dies by inches. She falls not 

'* By the knife 
That cuts at once and kills, her lingering strife 
Is with distilled affliction ; drop by drop, 
Oozing its bitterness." 

3 
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She was calm and sweetly resigned, after 
this, and seemed to look forward with more 
undivided attention and affection to the 
Uessedness of heaven, after, than before the 
return of James. 

My story is now soon closed. A few 
weeks after this, poor Laura was carried to 
the grave. Her sun went down in stillness, 
in brightness^ and in glory, though it set in 
the nnyrning. Her last breath was the breath 
of prayer offered in a Savior's naniie. James 
and his naother were allowed to walk among 
the chief mourners. And when a grave- 
stone was erected, James insisted upon it, 
that by its side one should be erected to 
Gomnr^morate the worth and the fate of his 
brother. The inscription said, " They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, ^ and in 
their death were not divided." 

Every word of the dying request of John 
was treasured up and fulfilled by James to the 
letter. For many years, he could hardly speak 
of him without tears ; and he always said that 
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his soul was led to God during the days con- 
nected with the shipwreck ; and that the 
most solemn place this side of eternity, is on 
a raft at sea, while kneeling in prayer ovUr 
the corpse of a dear brother, just before 
burying him in the waves. And the Widow 
used to say, that liext to having two sons, 
that of having one like James, was the great- 
est blessing a mother's heart could know. 
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INFLUENCE OF A PRAYING MOTHER. 



The Bible begins with the story of the 
Redeemer's mercy ; but it is only a begin- 
ning. The whole history of redemption can 
never be said to be published, till every 
name on the pages of the bodk of life has 
l>een read, and the leadings of God's mys* 
terions providence, in regard to each one, 
have been unfolded in eternity. 

Dr. Johnson has somewhere said, that the 
memoir of any man, properly written, could 
not fail of being useful and interesting. This 
remark, f am confident, is correct, and es- 
pecially so, when applied to the history of a 
redeemed sinner. And I Jiave sometimes 
thought it might form a part of the employ- 
ment of heaven, to receive from the lips of 
each glorified spirit, a history of his life on 
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earth ; especially that part of it which relate* 
to his con?ersiori and sanctification ; and as 
these histories are more and more known^ 
so much loader and sweeter will be the song, 
" Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty/^ My own views of the wis- 
dom and mercy of the Satiour have fre- 
quently been greatly elevated by hearing in- 
dividuals relate the dealings of God towards 
them. And I trust it will be so with the 
reader of the brief narrative which I am 
about to present to him. 

A few years since 1 was called from my 
study to see a stranger. He brotight a letter 
from a friend in Ohia^ which stated that he 
Was "a man of the right stamp.^^ His 
name was Joseph W. Barr, then a student 
at the Theological Seminary at Aadoveh 
He was out of health ; had Walked nearly 
thirty miles ; i^nd there was ndthing very 
prepossessing in his first appearance. But 
a few hours' acquaintance only was necessa" 
ty to discover that he was a man of a strongs 
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well-balanced mind, of deep piety, and of a 
breast full of benevolence. One great ob- 
ject of his visit was to restore his health, 
which had beconie impaired by fitudy. But 
instead of lying upon the couch, taking gen- 
tle exercise, and "light medicines," be hired 
himself out, for the vacation, as a carpenter ; 
and a better, or more diligent and faithful 
workman,seldom entered the shop. He receiv- 
ed high wages, and the family in which he resi- 
ded can hardly speak of him, to this4ay,with- 
out tears. On leaving us, he carried away 
a good stock of health ; and mwe of the 
heart and good wishes, and pure substan- 
tial tokens of confidence of his Christian 
friends, than if he liad spent his time in any 
other way. While in my study, one eve- 
ning, I requested him to relate to me his 
Christian experience, and the dealings of 
God in regard to his soul. He began at 
once, and did it with such simplicity and 
humility that I was* compelled more than 
once to turn away my head to conceal mj 
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tears. I wrote down the account just as he 
had related it, as soon as he had left me. It 
is not merely a true account of his conver- 
sion, but, as nearly as possible, in his own 
words : 

Among my first recollections is the image 
of my sainted mother. We lived at the 
West, in what was then a howUng wilder- 
ness, but is now the flourishing state of Ohio. 
My father was a minister and a missionary, 
and my mother was every way qualified to 
be his helper. My father was gone much 
from home in searching for the scattered 
sheep of Christ's fold, and could not do 
much toward forming my character. But 
my mother ! she was an angel to me. We 
lived in a log house, and had but one large 
room ; of course she had no closet there. 
But there was a beautiful grove a little back 
of the house, and there, as early as I can 
remember any thing, I can remember that 
she took me by the hand and caused me to 
kneel by her ride, while she prayed aloud 
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for ray absent father and for me. At first I 
hardly understood it ; but soon learned that 
God, who dwelt far, far above those high 
trees, could hear her prayer, and was bark- 
ening to her sweet voice. She used statedly 
to lead me there, and alwajs laid her right 
hand on my head while she prayed ; and 
feelings of deep awe always came over me. 
She never omitted this practice while she 
lived ; and I there had distinct and correct 
impressions made as to my character, as well 
as to the character of God. 

She died when I was nine years old, and 
was buried near by. During the most giddy 
and wicked period of my life, I could never 
forget these impressions. The grove is cut 
down now, but the spot seems a hallowed 
spot. Even since the grove has been gone, 
and since ray mother's grave has become 
level with the surrounding ground, I have 
stood on this spot, and her meek image 
seemed to be before me, and her voice, 
tremulous with feeling, seemed to come again 
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to my ears ; and I have paused there in tears, 
chained by a remembrance of her faithful- 
ness and her love. No legacy could she 
have left me half so precious, nor could her 
features have been more vividly and accu- 
rately left upon canvass, than they are upon 
my memory. 

Many years after my mother's death, I 
was in the hey-day of youth, and in a course 
of sin truly dreadful. The restraints of con- 
science were broken, and there was little 
that could or did check me, except my ear- 
ly education. My mother had died when I 
was a mere child, and my father was too far 
off to reach me otherwise than by his prayers. 
I well remember many seasons of deep con- 
viction for sin, which my stubborn heart 
resisted or stifled. One night at a ball, whith- 
er I went, as I should then have said, for ra- 
tional anil innocent amusement, my con- 
science was suddenly startled. 

I was introduced to a young lady for my 
partner who came from a distant section of the 
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country. After the dance, in which we were 
partners, I entered into conversation with 
her respecting the place from which she came. 
She gave me many interesting particulars of 
that then newly-settled place, and among 
other things mentidhed the late sickness of 
her father, and the many continued kind- 
nesses and attentions of a Mr. Barr, a mis- 
sionary ; stating that Mr. Barr had been to 
see her father very frequently, and that she 
felt much attached to him. She knew not 
my name. I replied, that *'Mr. Barr, the 
missionary, is my father." She staHed as 
from an adder. "Your father ! he your father ! 
what would he say if he kneto you tvere 
here ! Had a dagger been thrust inlo me, I 
could not have felt the wound more deeply. 
It spoiled the evening for me. It ruined 
my peace ; and, though I know not that it 
can be said to have been the means of my 
awakening from the sleep of sin, yet I am 
confident it planted a thorn in my con- 
science, which was not taken out till I had 
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bowed to God with a broken heart. The 
giving and receiving of this keen reproof 
were both, as were, involuntary, and show 
that neither of our consciences could approve 
of the employment of that evening, if allowed 
to speak out without repaint. 

A few days after the ball, I was present 
at a communion. At the table many of my 
near friends were found. Tlie scene before 
me, and the thoughts of a future, eternal 
separation affected me greatly. The sermon, 
too, reached my conscience ; and 1 might, at 
the close of the services, be said to have been 
under strong convictions for sin. The same 
day a very devoted Christian was acciden- 
tally, or rather providentially, thrown in my 
way. He began to address me on the sub- 
ject of my salvation, without knowing any 
thing of my previous history, or the state of 
my feelings at that time. Then my heart 
began to rise with a strength of bitterness 
which I never knew before. I reproached 
him, pointing to the inconsistencies in the 
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church ; raved like a madman ; and, while 
my conscience was grinding me Uke a mill- 
stone, I still kept pouring out my invectives. 
He bore it all with meekness, perfectly 
unmoved, and, by his gentleness, held up a 
shield which caused every dart I threw to 
recoil upon myself. His Christian meekness 
was too much for me ; I rose up in wrath 
and left him. Had he given only one retort 
— shown one angry feeling, it would have 
relieved me ; but no, I could find no handle. 
I went out into the woods, smarting under 
the wounds which I had been giving myself ; 
and when I could stand under it no longer, 
I returned — told my Christian friend my 
situation and feelings, asked his pardon and 
begged his prayers. Truly, as Henry Mar- 
tyn beautifully says, " And this also I learned, 
that the power of gentleness is irresistible. 
I had now been under deep and pungent 
convictions for sin for more than three 
weeks. I could not pray. I could not feel 
sorry for sin, nor hate it, except as it must 
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bring me to unspeakable ruin. There seemed 
to be no mercy for me. The heavens were 
brass, the earth was iron, and I was fast pre- 
paring to look up and curse God. Perfectly- 
sensible of my situation, perfectly convinced 
that I deserved hell, I could not feel regret 
or bumbled. Every feeling of my soul was 
deep, awakened enmity to the character and 
government of God. 

At length, after stru^ling with a terri- 
fied conscience and the strivings of the Spirit 
of God, J determined to take my own life. 
It was not the result of a paroxysm of 
despair, but the cool, deliberate determina- 
tion of one who dares throw himself upon 
the thick bosses of the Almighty's buckler. 

After coming to this determination, I se- 
lected my time and place. Not far from 
me was a considerable waterfall ; thither I 
went, one beautiful morning, fully resolved 
to return no more. The waters, dark and 
•deep, gathered themselves together in a nar- 
row channel, and after whirling around sev- 
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eral times, as if recoiling from the plunge, 
rushed headlong over a time-worn rock, 
and fell forty feet or more into a large basin 
beneath. On that rock I placed myself, pre- 
pared to do the deed. I looked down into the 
great basin, forty feet below 'me, and there 
the falling waters were boiling and foaming 
as if indignant at being thus cast down — fit 
emblem, I thought, of the helpless raging of 
the wicked in the world of despair. Btd 1 
wUl now know the worst which God can in- 
flictuponme, I will plunge in, and in 
five minutes I shall know what hell is, and 
what is to be my situation for eternity ! 

I drew myself back to take the plunge. 
There was no faltering — no shaking ofv^ 
single muscle — no sensation of fear. But 
just as I was in the act of leaping, the hand 
of Omnipotence seemed*Ho be laid suddenly 
upon me. Ever)^ nerve seemed to be par- 
alyzed, and every bodily function to fail. A 
cold shivering came over me, and I had not 
the strength of a child. I turned my face 
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away, the beautiful sun was shining, and for 
the^r«^ time a voice, like that of my departed 
mother's, seemed to say, " Perhaps there 
may yet be mercy for youJ' " Fc«," I 
replied, ^^ I wilt seek it till God takes my 
ItfeT And there, on the very spot 
where I was about to consign soul and body 
over to endless misery, there the mercy of 
God found me, and there the first ray of 
hope visited me. O ! I c^an never think of 
this temptation without feeling that I have 
been near the pit ; and that man, if left by 
God, will quickly destroy both soul and body. 
Before closing this narrative I will add, 
that this interesting young man lived the life 
of devoted, consistent, ardent piety. He 
completed his education, and devoted himself 
as a missionary to Africa. He was all ready 
to depart — had taken farewell of his friends, 
and was, as I l)elieve, on his way to the ship 
which was to convey him to Africa. He 
arrived at Richmond, Va. on Saturday night, 
and was to have preached the next day ; but 
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about midnight he was seized with the chol- 
era, (of which he was the first and only victim 
in that city,) and after twelve hours passed in 
indescribable pain,he calmly and sweetly fell 
into the arms of God's messenger, and was 
carried to that glorious assembly where the 
praying mother, we doubt not, welcomed to 
her everlasting embrace the child of so many 
prayers, ' 

How m)'^terious are the ways of God! 
He raises up pious friends, and leads them to 
labour, and pray, and go down to the grave, 
without seeing any good fruit from the plants 
which they nourish and water with prayers 
and tears. But, long after they are gone, 
their prayers are answered and their labours 
blest. Let no praying mother doubt that 
her prayers will finally be answered. He is 
mysterious, too, in that he raises up instru- 
ments apparently fitted for great usefulness, 
and then cuts them off just when they 
promise to be most useful. But his own 
glorious plans will go on^ and be will raise 
4 
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up others to take the places of those whoi 
dead. All shall be for the glory of G 
O ! the blessedness of belonging to a kii 
dom which cannot be injured by any chanj 
among such beings as we are. Reader ! 
you belong to thi» kingdom, be up, be doii 
be vigilant, be faithful. Your crown is ne 
it is sure. If you do not bel(»ig to t 
kingdom, come at (Mice and give yourself 
the work of serving God. Repent of all s 
forsake all sin, and that same Redeemers 
saved the dear youth of whom I have be 
speaking, shall be yours. 



THE SOLITARY GRAVE, 

A SCENE ON THE OHIO, 



Beneath yon tree where rolls the flood,— 

Ohio's gentle wave, — 
There stands the stone, still marked by blood, 
And there the stranger's grave. 

It now rained in torrents, and I took shel- 
ter under the branches of a huge hemlock 
which stood near the bank of the river. 
Seated upon a decaying log, I was in a fair 
way to rest, and even to sleep, for not a 
drop of rain could penetrate the covering of 
the giant tree whose arms were spread over 
me. Just tlien the hunter's dog came bound- 
ing towards me, with a cheerful look and 
wag of the tail which seemed to say, " You 
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are just what I was looking for." He open-' 
ed his deep mouth, and a single bay brought 
his master to my side. His hard, weather 
beaten, yet kind countenance lighted up 
as he gave me his sinewy hand ; but the 
Bmile and the light passed away in a moment 
as the heat fightning of summer will flash 
across the whole face of the cloud and be 
gone in an instant. I had never seen him 
so moody before, and for a long time sat si- 
lently watching him, to see if the clouds 
whicii I saw, were those which precede, or 
those which follow the storm. 

In a short time the paddles and the ma- 
chinery of a steamboat were heard and in a 
few moments more she was in sight — a vast 
floating ark, moving with amazing rapidity 
and grandeur. The shower had driven the 
passengers under cover, and though she wasr 
crowded with human beings, yet scarcely 
one was to be seen. I gazed upon it as I 
would upon a moving thing in a beautiful 
diorama — they were all strangers to me. It 
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is astonishing to notice how differently we 
look at a moving steamboat full of entire 
strangers, from what we do if we know it 
contains one being whom we know and love ! 
The boat moved on, as heedless of the hunt- 
er, his dog, and myself, as we could possi- 
bly be of her. We had not spoken a word 
since she came in sight ; but just as she 
rounded a point above and was going out 
of sight, the old man broke out — 

"Ay, ay, she can double the point safely 
enough now, and go puffing on as proud as 
a boy with a new rifle, but I have seen the 
day when she would not dare go so near that 
point, or if she did, she would soon be glad 
to be off at any rate. She's a great crea- 
ture though, and goes like a hound." 

" What are you thinking of, friend Rog- 
ers? What day are you thinking of, wIj ji 
that point was so dangerous ? The trees 
and the banks look to me as if there had 
been no great alteration thcis since your 
day." 
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" No, no, the banks and the trees stand 
just as they did. I said nothing about them; 
but you Yankees are always for skinning the 
bear before you have caught him, and this 
you call drawing inferences.^^ 

" Well, well, I own I was on the wrong 
scent for this once, hut do tell me the story, 
for I cannot but draw the inference that you 
have some story connected with that bend of 
the river."^ 

At once the face of the old man became 
sad and melancholy. He was silent again, 
and I began to repent that I had pressed 
him. He leaned upon his well tried rifle, 
and I thought I could see his eye moisten; 

" Did you notice that I felt bad when t 
came and found you here ?" 

" Yes, I noticed you were silent, but did 
not know it was because you found me here^ 
trying to keep dry under this hemlock.'^ 

" On the wrong scent again ! But look 
this way. Do you see that grave down in 
that little hollow with a stone at its head V^ 
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**I do indeed, and wonder I had not 
«een it before." 

'' It^s easy to see things wlien they are 
shown to us. I have pointed out many a 
deer to a young hunter when he was just 
going to see it, and wondered why he had 
not. But that grave, and that point, and 
my story are all connected. The story how- 
ever is short, and now that we are here, I 
must think it all over again, and I may as 
well think aloud and let you hear it." 

" It was many, many years ago, long be* 
fore such a thing as a steamboat was heard 
of, or even dreamed of, that the event hap- 
pened. I was young then, strong, and full 
of life and hope ; no one seeing me then, 
would have thought that I should ever be- 
come this withered old man." 

^^ As straight as a rifle, and as strong as a 
buffalo, and with an eye and an ear as keen 
as an eagle's," said L 

" Yes, I can yet split a ball on the point 
of a knife at two hundred yards, but this will 
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not be long. My hand sometimes trembles, 
but don't you talk, if you want my story." 

"Go on, and I will not interrupt you 
again." 

" Well, it is now nearly forty years since 
1 first saw the glorious Ohio. I shouted 
when I first saw it ; I have loved it ever 
since, and when I die, I hope I shall be bu- 
ried on its banks. 

On a certain day I engaged to go down the 
river to Kentucky, with Captain Ward, as 
he was renjoving his family from the east. 
The journey was long and at best would 
be tedious. I went as a kind of pilot, for I 
was well acquainted with the river, and with 
all points of danger. The country was then 
full of Indians, and no settlements of any 
note had been made in Ohio. Tlie whites 
and the Indians, too, were continually ma- 
king war upon each other ; I do not know 
who were the most to blame. The Whites 
killed the most and the Indians were the 
most cruel 
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" We purchased an old, crazy, square 
built boat, between forty and fifty feet long, 
and about eight or ten wide. We contriv- 
ed to spike on a single pine plank on each 
gunwale, and this was the only thing we 
had to defend us. We had a heavy load, 
furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, fowls, and 
ploughs, besides nearly a dozen people. 
These consisted of the captain, his wife, and 
their young children, a widowed sister and 
her son, besides several men to manage the 
boat. 

" When we left, we were fearful lest the 
Indians should attack us from the shore, but 
we knew that by keeping in the middle of 
the river, we should be beyond the reach ol 
their rifles, or could be in a few moments 
Thus we passed on for several days till we 
supposed we were beyond the haunts of the 
Indians. 

" One day just at sunset, after we had 
become tired with rowing, we let our boat 
drift lazily and carevessvv ^ou^ ow ^^ ^^^^ 
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rent. We were just getting ready to put up 
for the night. The mother was promising 
the children a good run on the shore. The 
widow was getting out the provisions, 
and making arrangements for our supper. 
The captain and his nephew had hold of the 
oars, and moved them only just enough to 
allow me to steer the boat. 

" Rogers," says the captain, " suppose we 
put in this side of that point, and tie our boat 
to one of those big trees, and there encamp 
for the night." 

" 'Tis a right good place captain, and I like 
it. Besides, I thought a few moments ago, 
I heard wild turkeys just over the hill, and 
I should like to have one for supper." 

*• So we put in towards the shore, and had 
got within about fifty yards of that point 
around which the steamboat has just passed, 
when I heard a stick crack as if broken by 
the foot. 

" A deer," said the captain. 

" No, no, I shouted ; row, row for life, or 
fve are all dead." 
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" At that instant down rushed scores of 
Indians to the shore, with a shout that made 
the hills across the river echo it back again. 
The murderous creatures rushed down to 
the water's edge, and presented their guns, 
and opened a heavy fire upon us. In an in- 
stant the young man snatched his rifle, and 
rising up his full length, fired at the nearest 
Indian, who had a shaggy head dress. The 
Indian fell and so did the young man at the 
same instant. As he fell, his oar dropped 
overboard, and the rowing of the captain 
brought the boat round and still nearer. The 
Indians yelled^ the women screamed, the 
horses were falling and plunging, and bullets 
were flying thick around us. Yet above it 
all, the voice of Captain Ward rose clear 
and cool. 

^^ Rogers, take my oar." 

" I took it ; and he at the same instant 
seized a piece of plank, and rowed to such 
purpose, that in a few minutes we were out 
in the river beyond the reach of their rifles. 



11^%\^V 
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We knew that they had no canoes, being on a 

huntingexcursion,and that we were then safe. 

" But oh ! what a sight ! the horses were 

all dead or dying, one child badly wounded, 

the boat half filled with water, and the young 

man in his blood in the bottom of the boat. 

" By this time the coolness of the Captain 

was all gone. He laid down by the side of 

his nephew, whom he loved as his own son, 

and exclaimed, "Oh John ! John ! oh Lord, 

have mercy ! have mercy ! I have brought 

the dear boy to this death." 

''But the widowed mother, she was as 
pale as a sheet ; but she came to her son, 
raised his head in her lap, and opened his 
bosom where the blood was coming out still. 
He is yet alive. 

"John," said she in a sweet voice, as if 

speaking to a babe, 'John,do you know me?" 

" My mother," said he in a whisper. 

" Can you swallow, John ?" said she, put* 

ting her hand over and dipping up some 

water from the river. 
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"He tried, but could not. 

" My son, do you know you are dying?" 

" Yes, mother, but are you hurt ?" 

"No,no, but don't think of me now. Can 
you pray with the heart now, my dear son ?" 

" He looked up a moment, and gasping, 
said, ' God be merciful to me a sinner for 
the sake of — ^ 

" Of Jesus Christ," said the mother for he 
was gone. She bent over him a few mo- 
ments, as if in silent prayer, then kissed his 
lips, and for the first time, tears filled her eyes. 

" 'Till that moment you would have thought 
she had been talking to a little child just go- 
ing to sleep — her voice was so calm and so 
mild. She was a widow, and this was her 
only child, and a noble fellow he was. But 
she was a religious woman. I never saw re- 
ligion like that before nor since. It was all 
— God has done it, He cannot do wrong F 
" We lay off in the river till dark, and 
then silently came to the shore on this side 
for the night. We vVated ivo\. \.o\\^\\. ^ ^-^s.- 
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die lest the Indians should see it. We 
milked our only cow, and fed the children, 
and got them to sleep. We then brought 
the body of the young man up the bank and 
when the moon rose up, we dug that grave 
which you see yonder. We had to be careful 
not to make a noise, nor even to weep aloud. 
But after we had opened the grave and were 
ready to put the corpse in it, the widowed 
mother spoke. 

" Is there no one here that can offer a 
prayer, as we bury my only child ?" 

" There was no answer. We could all 
sob, but we had never prayed even for our- 
selves. 

" She then knelt down, the widow, and 
laying her hand on the bosom of her boy, 
she, in subdued voice, uttered such a prayer 
as few ever made ! She was as calm as the 
bright waters at our feet. And when she 
came to pray for all of us — ^for the poor In- 
dians who had murdered her boy — when 
she gave thanks to God, that he had so long 
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comforted her heart with such a son, and 
when she gave thanks that God had given 
her siLch a son to give back to him — it was 
awful — we could not sob aloud! You, 
preachers, talk about sublimity, but if this 
was not it, I do not know what is. 

" Well, there we buried him and there he 
sleeps yet. In the morning, I got up at 
daylight, and came here to place that stone 
at the head of the grave. It was bloody, 
for his head had r^ted upon it. I found the 
mother was here oefore me — perhaps she 
had been here all night. She was trying 
to do the very things and so without saying 
a single word, I took hold and helped her 
put the stone at the head of the grave. It 
is now nearly sunk in the ground, but it 
stands just as we placed it. 

" When we had done, the widow turned 
and said, ^Rogers,' but the tears came, and 
I was thanked enough. I have sat on this 
very log many times, and thought over the 
whole scene ; and though the mother has 
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been in the grave many years, yet I can see 
her even now, just as she looked when she 
turned to thank me, and I can hear her voice 
just as it sounded when she spoke to her 
dying boy. I have never seen such religion 
since." 

" Well, Rogers, though you have never seen 
such religion since, because you have never 
seen such a call upon a christian since, may I 
not hope you have/eK something like it ?" 

" I am an old sinner, and have a hard 
heart ;" and the tears rSn down his cheeks. 

We conversed a long time, and it was 
good to do so. As we rose up and cast a 
last look upon the grave and upon the spot 
where the Indians fired, I said — 

" Rogers, would you like a picture of this 
story ?" 

" I have it, sir, on my heart, and need no 
other ; and yet, perhaps my children could 
understand it better if they had one^ But 
the story don't need a picture." -^i^^ 

" No, nor would the picture need the sto- 
jj." * * * * * ^ '-i- 



